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THE succession of the seasons, and alternations of temperature, 
and of dryness and moisture correspond with, and are supporters 
of vegetable growth, maturity, and decay. These atmospherical 
vicissitudes promote the flow of our fluids, and, by salutary shocks, 
give unwonted powers of reaction to the nervous system. They are 
wisely ordained,since they compel us to exercise—and the gain of 
activity and power: they cause us to compare impressions, and eur 
judgment is strengthened: they prevent the torpor of body and 
the sleep of mind, which would almost unavoidably take place 
if we always breathed the same balmy air, and lived in an atmo- 
sphere of unvarying temperature. 

Without the frequent changes of winds and coincident changes 
in the electricity of the air, there would be a fixed state of atmo- 
; sphere formed, prejudicial to health, and conducive to the origin 
and spread of diseases. Exhalations from the soil and vegetable 
remains in the country, and from crowded human beings, and 
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the-accumulated rubbish and offal in the city, would constitute 
a stationary atmosphere, possessing a virulence little short of poi- 
son ; and which, in cases of epidemic disease, has killed like the 
destroying angel. 

Plague, and the worst pestilences, as yellow fever, and cholera, 
are products of this vitiated air. Dense and stagnant, it spreads 
over the land like the curtain of death. We find it over the low 
ground and the marsh, in the narrow streets and crowded courts 
and lanes of the city—in receptacles for the poor, the decrepid, 
and the infirm, who, crowded together, involuntarily- contribute 
: to each other’s destruction. 

The plague is said to be more prevalent in Rosetta than in 
any other town in Egypt. Now,‘ we learn that Rosetta has ex- 
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tremely narrow and dirty streets, and even in February the 
ditches and small canals contiguous to it, and the gardens have 
offensive stagnant waters within them. In a northern direction 
near the city there are several morasses and swampy grounds, 
and as the northerly winds are the most prevalent, the exhala- 
tions thence arising must be readily conveyed to Rosetta. 

The Bedouins, or Arabs of the desart, are much more exempt 
from the plague than the Fellahs or Arab inhabitants of the 
towns or villages.. The huts of these latter are small, with few 
or no windows, and stand crowded together. 

The town of Jaffa, in which the plague committed great ra- 
vages, is thus described.by an eye witness at the time. “ The 
streets are very narrow, uneven, and dirty, and are rather enti- 
tled to the appellation of alleys than streets. The houses are 
constructed of a white friable calcareous stone, and terraced; but 
on the score of filth, as well as want of space, many of them are 
little better than pig-styes. It is not unusual, indeed, to see the 
inmates and the cattle herd together in these dwellings.” 

Details of such places and scenes will be, perhaps, called 
shocking by some of our readers, who will, at the same time, de- 
voutly thank Heaven that they are not doomed to live in, or 
even witness such. Whilst we echo their feelings of gratitude, 
we cannot, however, forbear from assuring them, that many of 
their fellow-citizens in this christian land are as badly off in lodg- 
ing as the Mahometans of Rosetta and Jaffa. We could show 
them parts of this fair city of Philadelphia, and of its flourishing 
neighbour New York, which have little advantage, on the 
score of ventilation, space, and cleanliness, over some of the 
worst towns of Egypt and Syria. ‘Those spots are inhabited 
by the poor, and the wretched, and sometimes the depraved 
—but it should not be forgotten that their miserable and con- 
fined houses, have been, many of them, built by the wealthy— 
men who are without the excuse of necessity for thus erecting 
prisons, or rather raising traps to catch the thoughtless and the 
needy, by the bait of cheapness—lazar houses, where, without 
the common air and light of day, the tenants gradually sink, victims 
to diseases which are hastened in their progress by intemperance. 

We need not boast.of exemption from the Egyptian plague, 
when a pestilence, in the shape of cholera, destroys, every sum- 
mer, so many children of our city. “The imprudence, often cri- 
minal imprudence of parents, contributes, by errors in regi- 
men, to this deplorable result. But the main sustaining cause is 
the close, hot, unrenewed air of the city, more especially pregnant 
with disease in the courts, alleys, and narrow streets, from which 
the poor little creatures have often no chance of emerging, busily 
engaged as their parents are,.or ignorant, perchance, as they 
may be, of the necessity of purer air and ventilation. 
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Have we, it has been asked, a remedy for these evils! Alas! 
cupidity, so far from mitigating, seems eager to aggravate and 
increase them. ‘The same spirit which builds dec eptive shelters 
in the shape of small, ill ventilated houses, heaped together in a 
court for the poor, now directs the building of more showy stores 
and dwellings on the main streets, for the enterprising money ed 
man. But though showy, and in a degree spacious, they arc 
so jammed up toxether that they are little better than painted 
and decorated sepulchres. In vain do their tenants pant for free 
ventilation, in vain wish for those currents of air which should 
waft away at once the accumulated exhalations from their bodies, 
and from vegetable andother matters in their kitchens and cellars. 

But some,and that nosmall palliation, might be afforded by a bet- 
ter organized medical police. ‘Though beyond the power of man to 
change the wind, or make it blow whence he listeth, we can prevent 
the sources of the impure and pestiferous emanations which give 
such fearful virulence to a stationary atmosphere : we can prevent 
the accumulation of vegetable and animal matters, and every 
impurity: we can keep the streets and the roads, the yards and 
cellars clean. We cannot command rain, but, availing of what 
art has already drawn from nature, we can cause the mimic 
shower of the water of our reservoirs and pumps to irrigate and 
cool the surface, and by changing somewhat the temperature of 
the ground, cause a displacement of the lower stratum of air, and 
create a kind of aerial current. These are the duties of a board 
of health, city councils, or corporation—but how laxly they are 
performed we are too painfully reminded at the corner of even 
some of our most public streets, by the congregation and eddying 
odours, which, certainly, are not of the nature of those of Arabia 
Felix, or such as come from a bed of violets ; and yet they i impress 
our olfactories with a force and pertinacity, from which there is 
no escape but that of direct suffocation, by an entire exclusion 
from one’s nose and mouth of all the external air. 

Whendeprived of the refreshment of a pure breeze, fanning and 
cooling us, we must be the more careful not to carry about with us 
a close and impure atmosphere, formed of gaseous exhalations and 
fluid secretions from the skin. We néed not, even though reck- 
less of our neighbour’s health, be our own poisoners by self-infec- 
tion,and cause disorders of the skin, fever,and numerous other ail- 
ments. Regular ablution, and friction ef the surface of the body, 
is the duty of an individual, as cleansing and washing the streets, 
and preventing the accumulation of filth, are of public function- 
aries and stipendiaries. We wish, by the way, that the duties of 
these latter useful personages were more clearly made out, or 
the performance of them more rigidly enforced, that we might 
not, in walking the streets, be so ae reminded of the abomina- 
tions of Rosetta and Jafia. 
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Injury of the Sight from Glasses. 


INJURY OF THE SIGHT FROM GLASSES. 


Manx young persons, it is believed, impair permanently their 
powers of vision, by resorting unnecessarily to the use of glasses. 

fects of sight which were, in the first place, entirely independ- 
ent of any change in the structure of the visual organs, may, in 
this manner, not unfrequently, be rendered permanent. The eyes 
depending entirely upon the artificial aid afforded them by the 
glasses, are prevented from regaining their lost powers; whereas, 
were proper means to be pursued without the use of spectacles, 
the strength of vision might in very many, if not in all cases, be 
entirely restored. Whenever the sight becomes defective or in- 
distinct at a period of life, long before this can be attributed to 
the effects of old age, it would be well, instead of resorting at once 
to the use of glasses, to inquire whether it has not been produced 
by improper indulgences in eating and drinking, or other species 
of excess—by late hours—long continued sedentary habits—or by 
over-exertion of the eyes in an improper light, or in viewing mi- 
nute objects. If it be found to result from any of these causes, 
the proper course to be pursued is evident. —Temperance—exer- 
cise in the’open air—bathing, and the relinquishment, for a period, 
of those occupations by which the eyes are unduly strained, will 
seldom fail of restoring to them their full powers of vision, and thus 
render the use of glasses altogether unnecessary. When, how- 
ever, the latter cannot be dispensed with, great caution is neces- 
sary in their proper selection. According to Professor Beer, of 
Vienna, common low priced spectacles, made as it were by chance, 
and as it is vulgarly, but truly termed, “ manufactured by whole- 
sale” from all sorts of defective materials, even sometimes from 
the commonest window glass, are not only useless to the wearer, 
but actually increase the evil they were intended to remedy. In 
these spectacles, the assortment of the lenses is irregular, one of 
the glasses having generally a different focus from the other— 
they are, besides, badly polished, by which their ve sens 
affected—they are almost always of different thickness—they 
are often full of specks and imperfectigns, which being partially 
ground down, are not readily detected by the eye; and finally, the 
convexity of the two glasses is seldom equal, the sides not only 
differing, but different degrees of convexity even existing on the 
same side of each Jens. 

The cheapness of these glasses, unfortunately, is a bait to many 
—but the saving of a few pence ought not, in any instance, to be 
put in competition with the preservation-of one of the most im- 

rtant of our external senses. We have known many persons 
with defective vision, who, with proper glasses, have for the 
space of ten, nay, even twenty years, preserved the same degree 
and extent of sight they first obtained from their use—an ad- 
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vantage which they could not have enjoyed had they adopted 
the badly manufactured glasses to which we have alluded. 

Spectacles, the lenses of which have different degrees of con- 
vexity or concavity, can never represent objects correctly, or of 
their natural form and colours, but cause them to appear dis- 
torted, and tinged with refracted rays of light along their out- 
lines. This produces in the eye a kind of attraction, or drawing 
forwards ; the oblique muscles of the _~ being obliged to lengthen 
themselves in order to see an object distinctly. 

The inequality of their focal distances produces, also, strange 
confusion—a common glass will sometimes have a focal distance 
of twelve inches at the centre, and only ten at the circumference 
—besides which, this will often be found associated with another 
gene, whose central focus is but ten inchés, and that of the circum- 
erence perhaps fourteen. From this it is easy to imagine what 
injury must be done to weak eyes, but whose powers are equal, 
when thus obliged to change the diameter of the pupil, and to 
admit a greater or less amount of light at every instant. These 
defective glasses sometimes produce a kind of sparkling, in conse- 
quence of the rays of light transmitted by them being irregular 
or broken up; an inconvenience which cannot, indeed, be always 
entirely guarded against in the very best lenses, unless they are 
made of glass tinged either green, yellow, or blue, so as to pre- 
serve the equality of one predominant colour. Independently of 
the false tints, these glasses injure the sight, by their causing the 
eye of the wearer to see objects differently from the rest of the 
world; and by their use, even when they do render some little 
service, we but fall into one evil whilst avoiding another. ‘These 
common spectacles, also, often produce specks or opacities in the 
transparent parts of the eye. In consequence of which, the in- 
dividual imagines, when he looks towards the sky, or upon a white 
surface, that he perceives a number of small bodies floating be- 
fore him—these are occasioned by minute portions of the trans- 
parent coat of the eye, or of the body immediately within it, having 
become hardened or opaque from the too great quantity of light 
which bad spectacles have allowed to pass into the eye. These 
opacities prevent one portion of the rays of light from falling upon 
the retina, whilst other rays mark the image of the objects thus 
apparently spotted with dark points; at the same time that the 
rapid vacillation of the axis of the eyes produces au appearance 
of numberless quick moving motes. 





COLD APPLICATIONS. 


In an essay written by the late Dr, Dickinson, of New York, and recently 
read before the Hollsten Lyceum, the author points out the leading popu- 
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Jar errors, pursued in the treatment of wounds and other external injuries. 
These errors had their origin in the incorrect views of tne animal econo- 
my entertained by some of the older writers on medicine and surgery, 
and were by them transmitted as ‘a legacy to the public at large; by 
the less informed of whom they are fondly cherished even at the present day. 
The praiseworthy efforts which are now making to convey useftl knowledge 
to every class of society, will, it is to be hoped, before long, disabuse the 
public mind on this as well as numerous other subjects. The essay of Dr. 
Dickinson, is well adapted.to this end: it is marked throughout by that plain 
practical sense which distinguishes so pre-eminently the writings of Frank- 
lin. We have only room for the following judicious remarks of the doctor on 
cold applications. 

This, he remarks, is a class of very great importance ; one which has been 
too long in dispute, and too little used in our attempts to alleviate human 
sufferings.—Cold applications are required in all high feverish heats; in all 
bruises, sprains and inflammations; in all violent head-aches, sore eyes, wasp 
stings, &c. Now let us look at the reason for applying cold. It is in all 
cases to prevent [and mitigate] inflammation. It is one law of our nature 
that an unusual quantity of blood rushes to any part inflamed. ‘ As a proof, 
think how quickly the eyelids will swell when stung by a wasp. Now this 
swelling is nothing more than the flesh being crowded too full with blood. 
Again, it is another law of our nature, that less blood goes to any part that 
is cold, and more to any that is warm. As proof, in the winter we come 
into the house with hands, face, ears, &c. white with cold, but we find the 
good woman sitting by the fire flushed with heat. Thus you see why cold 
is applied; and you also learn all the cases in which it is required ; viz: in 
all cases where you wish to prevent inflammation and swelling, or where 
swelling has taken place and you wish to remove it. And you may learn 
likewise how effectually this nay be done, by remembering that if you re- 
main out in a cold evening long enough; that is, applying cold enough to your 
ear to freeze it, you have driven every particle of blood from it, and it is as 
white asa lily. In all common cases much less cold than that vill answer 
our purpose. The effect will always be the same, diflering only in degree ; 
cold yl, always keep the blood from rushing to the part; that is, will al- 
ways prevent inflammation and swelling; and that is what we were called 
upon to do. 

Having proved then that the application of cold is necessary and useful, the 
next question will be, how will this application be made? What articles 
shall be used?) There are many articles and many ways of accomplishing 
this object; but the cheapest and most convenient, the neatest, and altogether 
the very best mode of applying cold, is by means of cold water, snow or ice. 
The prejudices against simple cold water, I know to be very great in the 
community ; but I also know these prejudices are hereditary ; believed be- 
cause grandfathers and grandmothers said so; without one reason from the 
nature of things, or one single fact from experience. We know such pre- 
judices to exist, from the fact that cold water is never recommended as an 
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application to an inflamed limb, a sprained ankle, or sore eyes; but we hear 
from one the question, what, clear cold water! May I not put some rum or 
some vinegar to it? Another will ask, if it would not be well to put in some 
salt or soap? and if it is to wash inflamed eyes, all will cry out, put some 
milk with the water. Now do any of the articles recommended by those pre- 
judiced advisers, make the water better? that is, coider. Oh no; this is not ex- 
pected ; we would mix these articles with water, say they, to keep the patient 
from taking cold! But look at this one moment. Can it be supposed thata 
little salt, or vinegar, or rum applied to the skin, will keep a person from 
taking cold! Are there any facts to prove such an assertion? Oh no.— 
It is an idea that has been handed down from father to son, ever since the 
first Indian doctor began to practice his mysterious roots; and no reason can 
be assigned for it. As well might we say that the pebble stones on the bot- 
tom of the brook, keep the horses from taking cold, when we drive them in 
to drink. Ihave known a swelling upon a child’s forehead, as big as a 
pigeon’s egg, occasioned by a fall; and because there happened to be no 
camphire in the bottle—the sympathising mother had nothing to do, but sit 
down and cry over her child. Now she should know, that cloths dipped in 
cold water, or if in winter, when it can be obtained, a snow ball wrapped up 
in a cloth, and held upon the swelling, will do more good than a gallon of 
camphire. I have known persons to heat rum to wash the head with, in 
violent head-aches, when showering it with cold water, or a cap full of snow, 
will do a great deal of good, as we might expect. I have known a good 
nurse put on bruised wormwood, steeped in boiling vinegar, to a sprained 
ankle, to keep the swelling down; but according to the laws of nature, all 
hot applications in such cases do harm. We must apply cold todo any good. 
Let pitchers of cold water be poured from a height upon such an ankle, and 
the inflammation will be very soon subdued.” 

As is afterward intimated by Dr. Dickinson, these directions to use cold 
water, are intended to apply to an inflamed state of the part, when it is red, 
hot, painful, and swelled. After the subsidence of the redness and heat, but 
pain and tumefaction remaining, and if it be a joint, stiffness of motion, the 
best applications are warm, and even: hot water poured on the part, and ac- 
tive frictions. i 


PRUDENT PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

In accordance with the intention expressed in our last number, we continue 
in this our notice of the “ Means of Prolonging Life.”—There are some sub- 
jects, of such paramount importance, and which require so imperatively to be 
daily acted on, that one can hardly iterate too frequently, the material facts 
and experience necessary for their complete understanding. —Of these, are the 
instilling of good moral principles into the minds of the young, and the giving 
the requisite opportunities for all the organs of their bodies to grow and ac- 
quire their full proportionate development and vigour. Time’s unceasing 
march, requires of us promptness of action in these things. ‘The infant passes 
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into the state of childhood—the child into adolescence—the youth into man- 
hood ; while the parents are all the time resolving on doing their best to pro- 
mote his health and cultivate his mind; but having no fixed plan, being 
ignorant or prejudiced, they have allowed the plant to shoot up to its full 
height, before they had precisely determined what direction it should take— 
whether it required props to prevent it from bending under its fruit, and what 
excrescence or useless branches were to be lopped off. The mother who has 
no definite notions of the suitable treatment of her infant at its birth, will 
have acquired few when it is a twelvemorth old: and if ignorant of the time 
when it should be weaned, and what kind of food it should have, after her 
own supply has failed, she will do little to direct it in regimen when it is able 
to play about, or before the young being passes from her care to the school- 
master’s. Obviously, then, is it desirable, for every person, man or woman, 
to be instructed in these matters, and not rely on the proverbs of some old 
crone, whose notions are the inheritance of superstition of the preceding cen- 
tury, as these were of the astrology and palmistry of the hundred years 
before.. 

It has been justly remarked, that the physical treatment of a child, during 
the two first years of existence is, in particular, a very important circum- 
stance in regard to the prolongation of life. An infant at birth, has the 
frame or outline merely, of its organs. The nerves, the organs of the senses 
and mind, those of respiration and for locomotion, the teeth, the organs of 
speech, are to be yet expanded and receive growth and strength, to adapt 
them to the performance of the functions, and to the future wants of the in- 
dividual. We need hardly enter into an argument, to prove the importance 
of attending to all the circumstances by which the continued process of ex- 
pansion is carried on. 

The organs, to the growth and invigoration of which, our attention ought 
to be mainly directed, during this early period—the first two years of life— 
are, primarily, the stomach, the lungs, and the skin; and then the heart and 
circulating vessels, and the senses of sight, and hearing, and the brain. 

A means of having good lungs, will be found in pure open air, and after- 
wards in speaking, singing, running; a sound stomach, by wholesome food, 
easy of digestion, but neither too strong and stimulating, nor too highly 
seasoned: sound skin, by cleanliness, washing, bathing, pure air, a tem- 
perature clear of the extremes of great heat,.or great cold; and afterwards 


-by exercise; and a strong heart and vessels, by all the above means; in 


particular, by wholesome nourishment, and afterwards by bodily motion. 
Nature points out in our own species, as well as in all the higher orders 
of animals, the fittest food for the first period of existence. It is the milk of 
the mother, which, holding a mean rank between animal and vegetable food, 
conveys abundant nutriment, without much stimulation. Its fluidity and 
homogeneousness, make it fit to be swallowed without the preliminary pro- 
cess of mastication, which the want of teeth, in infancy, would prevent being 
performed. The body of a child may be said to live quicker than that of a 
grown up person, on] changes eftener its component parts—it requires nour- 
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ishment not mevely for its support, but for its growth, which is very rapid 
during the first year. But the young being has, also, a great degree of irri- 
tability, s0 that a stimulus, which a grown up person would hardly feel, may, 
in it, produce fever, or the.cramp and convulsions. We see this truth mani- 
fsted in the effects of difficult teething, of indigestible matter in the sto- 
mach, and a little later by worms. 

Moved by all these considerations, it has been declared, on high authority, 
to be one of the first laws of nature, and a principal ground for a long and heal- 
thy life, that a child should be nourished, during the whole of the first year, by 
the milk of the mother, or of a sound nurse. This maxim, most unquestionably 
true in the main, cannot, however, be generally carried out to a literal extent. 
That for the period just mentioned, the mother’s milk should constitute the 
chief nutriment of the child, no observant and experienced person can doubt. 
But, as circumstances may intervene to prevent either a sufficient supply 
of breast milk, or the child having regular access to it, our next object is, 
to be able to furnish the little being with food of as nearly analogous pro- 
perties as possible. This can be done by giving it cow’s milk, diluted with 
water, and the addition of a little sugar. The child is to take this ina 
manner closely resembling that by which it draws milk from its mother. 
With this view, the fluid, prepared as above, is to be put into a clean and 
well scalded bottle, and drawn up by the child, through a tube, the end of 
which, in the mouth, is made to resemble the nipple, and covered with some 
soft substance—such as a cow’s teat, perforated with holes. If the child be 
feverish from teething, or temporary and accidental causes, smal) quantitiés 
of pure cold water may be given to it for drink. 

Here, in a few words, we have described all the food, necessary for the 
child, during the first year—And is this really all! many a mother and 
nurse will doubtless exclaim. Do you not recommend flour or biscuit pap— 
cinnamon or clove cordial—sometimes a piece of meat to suck—light pud- 
dings, &c. We can only say, that if we desired to multiply the chances of 
present sickness, and future infirmities for the child, we would recommend 
these and many other mixtures. But as we know experimentally, that the 
best health has been maintained by the simple plans we have pointed out, 
we trust that they who value their own peace of mind, and their child’s 
health, nay, life even, will be content with that which is simple and natural ; 
leaving the rest to be lauded by gossips, dotards, and quacks. 

But our restricted limits forbid us from prosecuting the subject any farther 
at present. Its importance, however, while it insures continued attention, 
will also justify those details, which we shall hereafter take pains to lay be- 
fore our readers. Another department, which we propose fully exploring, 
is on nursing, and assistance, and attentions to invalids generally. 
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Drinks. 


DRINKS. 


A PERSON is induced to take drink from two kinds of sensations. The firet 
is, an instinctive feeling, and desire for a simple liquid to quench thirst, 
dilute solid aliment, and mix with the more stimulating fluids—blood, chyle, 
é&c. in his organs. The second is, mainly, though not entirely, an acquired 
desire for various liquids, merely as conductors of savoury substances or 
principles which agreeably excite the taste. ‘The manner in which a drink 
is taken, and the movements of the tongue and mouth, are indicative, gene- 
rally, of the kind of desire which is sought to be gratified. When there is 
real thirst, heat and dryness of the mouth and throat, and a feeling of heat 
in the stomach, with an active state of the heart, showing its strong stimu- 
lation by the blood, we then swallow the liquid freely and eagerly without de- 
lay; and we drink from the natural impulse—an instinct to moisten and cool, 
with the greatest expedition, the dry and heated surfaces, and to supply sim- 
ple fluid, to dilute the blood, and render the secretions freer and milder. 
The vessel is put to our lips, and its contents at once emptied, without hesita- 
tion, unless where reason sometimes interposes, with uncommon force; as 
where the fluid is very cold, and we have fears of its effects m this way. But 
even here, though we take it by mouthfuls—each of these is quickly swal- 
lowed—as if to extend it over the largest surface in the shortest time. Very 
different is the case, when the liquid is a conductor of a savoury substance, 
whether aromatic, spicy, bitter, alcoholic, or vinous. The pleasure here, 
being mainly of taste, we retain the liquor in our mouth: move the tongue, 
so that it shall be spread all over this organ, and applied to the roof of the 
mouth and palate. The peculiar movements of the tongue, and its approach 
to the palate, cause an almost involuntary opening of the mouth, and a 
smacking, as it is called, of the lips, though they, in fact, play a secondary 
part in the matter. 

Even any strong appeal to the taste, produces complex movements of the 
tongue and mouth, and a slowness of swallowing, not observable when the 
substance is simple aliment, or simple aqueous drink. Such is the force, 
however, of habit, and so little congenial are all the liquids and substances of 
high flavour, with our natural wants, that, when first taken, they are almost 
always disagreeable to the taste, and cause sundry contortions of the mouth: 
such are tea and coffee, wine, ardent spirit, tobacco, opium, spices, various 
bitters, &c. The taste, vitiated by their repeated application, finally craves 
them, and retains with complacency what it first rejected with disgust. 

Taste, as we have already had occasion to observe, was by nature intended 
to be a sentinel to the stomach and digestive organs, but by false reasoning 
about remote effects, its warnings after a time are either not attended to, or it 
craves something for its own gratification; as when, before it lets necessary 
solid aliment be masticated and swallowed, it must be tickled with condi- 
ments, spices, and rich sauces; or, before allowing a liquid to be conveyed to 
the stomach for dilution and other necessary purposes, it must have the en- 
joyment of a peculiar flavour, derived from something added to the aqueons 
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portion or basis of the drink. For we must bear in mind, that were it not for 
the fifty per cent. water in ardent spirits, and seventy-five to eighty-five in 
wine, no sophistry could prevent our being poisoned by the alcohol, which is 
the other fluid aliment, that makes up nearly all the remainder of the liquors 
in question. 

Taste, then, with civilized man, at least with man in the artificial state of 
society called civilized, is no guide to the salubrity of the drink which he 
may use. There is but one kind of drink called for by the real wants of his 
economy, and that is the aqueous. Alone, we find it all sufficient for the 
primary and main purposes of drink, and were it not for its admixture with 
the other elements in fermented and distilled liquors, these would become vio- 
lent poisons—and just in proportion as it predominates, are the deleterious 
effects of these liquors diminished. This remark is not intended, however, to 
apply to the more compound drinks, such as beer, &c. in which there are 
other deleterious matters, independent of the alcoholic element. 

But, it may be asked, is it then intended that we should use no other drink 
but simple water? Is there no compromise to be made between the cravings 
of taste, and the proper wants of the stomach and other organs, for the 
growth and support of the body? Cannot the aqueous fluid predominate 
enough for dilution, and yet allow of some addition which shall gratefully 
impress the taste, and mildly stimulate the nervous system—the brain and 
senses more particularly, as the friends of wine and distilled spirits say 
they will do. To this we reply, that the combinations in nature, and those 
allowable by art, of water with other palatable and cordial substances, are 
numerous: we find them in the large class of fruits—acid, and acido-dulces, 
or summer fruits—they may also be made by infusions of various herbs in 
water. Of these we shall speak in a subsequent number. 





OLYMPIC GAMES. 


We have just become possessors of an entertaining volume of Gleig’s Na- 
tional Library,* extracts from which, we hasten to lay before our readers, 
in place of a regular notice and analysis of its contents. As some time will 
probably elapse before the republication of this work in the United States, 
we have thought it would be wrong, to withhold a knowledge of its charac- 
ter so long from the public, to whom we are ambitious of furnishing both 
amusement and instruction. Most of our readers, learned and unlearned, 
have heard or read of the Olympic Games of ancient Greece ; and there are 
few among them who have not experienced a glow of enthusiasm, when the 


subject first met their notice. The chapter of the work before us begins thus: 


“The Olympic course was divided into two parts—the Stadium, and the 
Hippodromus ; the former of which was an elevated open causeway, six hun- 
dred feet long, being appropriated to the foot-races and most of the combats ; 


* Festivals, Games, and Amusements, ancient and modern, by Horatio Smith, Esq. 
London, 1831. 
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while the latter was reserved for the chariot and horse races. Pausanias has 
transmitted to us an accurate description of both, particularly of the Hippo- 
dromus ; but, instead ofa detail, which would be little interesting to the ge- 
neral reader, we prefer copying the following animated picture of the scene 
exhibited at Olympia, on the morning when the games were opened. ‘At 
the first dawn of the day, we repaired to the Stadium, which was already 
filled with athlete, exercising themselves in preparatory skirmishes, and 
surrounded by a multitude of spectators; while others in still greaver num- 
bers were stationing themselves confusedly on a hill, in form of an amphi- 
theatre, above the course. Chariots were flying over the plain; on all sides 
were heard the sound of trumpets, and the neighing of horses, mingled with 
the shouts of the multitude. But when we were able to divert our eyes for 
a moment from this spectacle, and to contrast with the tumultuous agitations 
of the public joy the repose and silence of nature, how delightful were the 
impressions we experienced from the serenity of the sky, the delightful cool- 
ness of the air from the Alpheus, which here forms a magnificent canal, and 
the fertile fields, illumed and embellished by the first rays of the sun.’” 

After some notices of the gymnastic exercises, which bore the name of the 
Pentathlon, and which consisted usually of leaping, running, quoiting, dart- 
ing, a7.d wrestling, the author proceeds to describe the chariot races. 

“The gymnastic exercises, being the most ancient, took precedence of the 
horse and chariot races, though the competitors in the latter were, generally 
speaking, men of higher rank and consideration than the athlete, and the 
spectacle was much more pompous and magnificent. The richest individuals 
of Greece made a study and a merit of producing the species of horses best 
adapted for the course ; thus accomplishing the original object of the institu- 
tion, which probably had in view the improvement of the breed: and even 
sovereigns and republics frequently enrolled themselves among the competi- 
tors, entrusting their glory to able horsemen and charioteers. At one fes- 
tival, seven chariots were entered in the name of the celebrated Alcibiades, 
three of which gained prizes, and furnished an occasion to Euripides for in- 
scribing a complimentary ode to the conqueror. Over a bar that ran across 
the entrance of the lists, was placed a brazen dolphin, and upon an altar in 
the middle of the barrier stood an eagle of the same metal. By means of a 
machine, put in motion by the president of the games, the eagle suddenly 
sprang up into the air with its wings extended, so as to be seen by all the 
spectators; and at the same moment the dolphin sank to the ground, which 
was the signal for the cars to arrange themselves in order for the race. 
Besides the statue of Hippodamia, and the table on which were placed the 
crowns and palm-branches, there were several images and altars in the course, 
particularly that of the Genius Taraxippus, who, as his name imports, was 
said to inspire the horses with a secret terror, which was increased by the 
shrill clangour of the trumpets placed near the boundary, and the deafening 
shouts and outcries of the multitude. 

While the chariots were ranged in line, ready to start, the horses, whose 
ardour it was difficult to restrain, attracted all eyes by their beauty, as well 
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as for the victories which some of them had already gained. Pindar speaks 
of no less than forty chariots engaged at one and the same time. If we re- 
collect that they had to run twelve times the length of the Hippodrome, in 
going and returning, and to steer round a pillar or goal, erected at each 
extremity, we may imagine what confusion must have ensued when, upon 
the signal-trumpet being sounded, they started amid a cloud of dust, crossing 
and jostling each other, and rushing forward with such rapidity that the eye 
could scarcely follow them. At one of the boundaries a narrow pass was 
only left for the chariots, which often baffled the skill of the expertest driver ; 
and there were upwards of twenty turnings to make round the two pillars, 
80 that at almost every moment some accident happened, calculated to ex- 
cite the pity or insulting laughter of the assembly. In such a number of 
chariots, at full speed, pushing for precedence in turning round the columns, 
on which victory often depended, some were sure to be dashed to pieces, 
covering the course with their fragments, and adding to the dangers of the 
race. As it was, moreover, exceedingly difficult for the charioteer, in his 
unsteady two-wheeled car, to retain his standing attitude, many were thrown 
out, when the masterless horses plunged wildly about the Hippodrome, over- 
turning others who had perhaps previously escaped every danger, and 
thought themselves sure of winning. To increase the confusion, and thereby 
afford better opportunities for the digplay of skill and courage, there is reason 
to believe that some artifice was employed for the express purpose of fright- 
ening the horses when they reached the statue of Taraxippus. So great 
sometimes was their consternation, that no longer regarding the rein, the 
whip, or the voice of their master, they broke loose, or overturned the chariot 
and wounded the driver. Perhaps it would be impossible to give a more 
accurate description of a chariot race, in all its forms, than is furnished by 
the following passage from the Electra of Sophocles, as translated by West. 
After enumerating the ten different competitors for the prize, the author 
proceeds : 

These, when the judges of the games by lot 

Had fix’d their order and arranged the cars, 

All at the trumpet’s signal, all at once, 

Burst from the barrier, all together cheer’d 

Their fiery steeds, and shook the floating reins. 

Soon with the din of rattling cars was fill’d 

The sounding Hippodrome, and clouds of dust, 

Ascending, tainted the fresh breath of morn. 

Now mix’d and press’d together, on they drove, 

Nor spared the smarting lash, impatient each 

To clear his chariot, and outstrip the throng 

Of clashing axles, and short-blowing steeds, 

That panted on each others necks, and threw 

On each contiguous yoke the milky foam. 

But to the pillar as he nearer drew, 

Orestes, reining in the nearmost steed, 

While, in a larger scope, with loosen’d reins, 

And lash’d up to their speed the others flew, 

Turn’d swift around the goal his grazing wheel. 

As yet erect upon the whirling orbs 
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Roll’d every chariot, till the hard-mouthed steeds 

That drew the Thracian car, unmaster’d, broke 

With violence away, and turning short, 

(When o’er the Hippodrome, with winged speed, 

They had completed now the seventh career,) 

Dash’d their wild foreheads ’gainst the Libyan car. 

From this one luckless chance, a train of ills 

Succeeding, rudely on each other fell 

Horses and charioteers, and soon was fill’d 

With wrecks of shatter’d cars the Phocian plain. 

Erect Orestes, and erect his car, 

Thro’ all the number’d courses now had stood ; 

But, luckless in the last, as round the goal 

The wheeling courser turn’d, the hither rein 

Imprudent he relax’d, and on the stone 

The shatter’d axle dashing, from the wheel 

Fell headlong, hamper’d in the tangling reins. 

The frighted mares flew diverse o’er the course. 
The throng’d assembly when they saw their chief 

Hurl’d from his chariot, with compassion moved, 

His youth deplored, deplored him glorious late, 

For mighty deeds, now doom’d to mighty woes ; 

Now dragg’d along the dust, his feet in air ; 

Till, hasting to his aid, and scarce at length 

The frantic mares restraining, from the reins 

The charioteers releas’d him, and convey’d, 

With wounds and gore disfigur’d, to his friends. 


VENTILATION. 


Ir is much to be regretted, that in connexion with the various improve- 
ments, which the style of building, and the internal arrangement of our houses, 
have undergone within the last ten years, more attention has not been paid 
to the means for insuring a free ventilation throughout every apartment. 
In the large and sumptuous dwellings of*the rich, the wide halls, lofty ceil- 
ings, and free communication existing between the principal apartments, 
prevent, it is true, most of the causes of complaint in this respect: but in the 
more numerous and humble dwellings, occupied by the labourer, as well 
as by the industrious mechanic and artizan, and in the buildings, appropria- 
ted for workshops, stores, and warehouses, the means of ventilation, have in 
too many cases been sadly neglected. As a necessary consequence, cleanli- 
ness is prevented, and the health and comfort of the inhabitants and inmates 
prejudiced to a greater or less extent. A free circulation of air, inand about 
a building, is of too much importance, to allow of its being sacrificed from 
motives of economy, avarice or mere convenience. Air, when it is confined 
for any time within a room, or rendered stagnant by any other means, soon 
becomes, not only unfitted for respiration, but absolutely destructive to life. 
Under such circumstances, its composition is quickly changed from various 
causes; while at the same time, it is loaded with dust and deleterious 
exhalations given out by the human body, even in health, or produced from 
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the decomposition of animal or vegetable substances. Every one who has 
entered a room, that has been completely shut up for even a few days, 
whether inhabited or not, must have been struck with the peculiar smell of 
the air in it, and experienced the disagreeable sensation, caused by its ad- 
mission into the lungs. The walls and furniture are soon covered with a 
damp mold, every thing within the apartment of a perishable nature, falls 
quickly into decay, and affords materials for the still further vitiation of the 
atmosphere. Many complain of the unpleasant smell and dampness of their 
houses, without suspecting for a moment that this is merely the result of 
defective ventilation. 

It is all important, therefore, that the air from without should be allowed 
to enter freely into every part of a building, if not in a continued current, at 
least at frequent intervals, so as fully to expel that previously existing in 
the several apartments. The causes of deficient ventilation are either, the 
location of the building in narrow crowded courts or alleys—the want of a 
free communication between the different rooms, in each story—the impro- 
per position of the doors and windows, or, the want of an open space of 
sufficient extent in the rear of the house, in consequence of which the free 
circulation of the air, is entirely prevented. The healthiness of a dwelling 
is increased very considerably by allowing to it a capacious yard, which may 
either be well paved, laid down in grass, or cultivated as a flower garden. 

In the largest and best constructed houses, ventilation should be promoted, 
by leaving the doors and windows open several hours, during the day, in 
fair weather and when the air is driest, and closing them carefully before 
nightfall. Even in winter, a proper opportunity should be taken, during the 
day, to admit freely the external air in every apartment of the house, espe- 
cially the bed rooms ; the ventilation of workshops and manufactories, can 
be maintained by proper furnaces, which, while they supply a current of 
heated air, for warming the apartment, cause its atmosphere to be constantly 
renewed. 


TO READERS. 

Tue second volume of the Journal of Health is now completed. In re- 
newing, for another year, their engagement with the public, the Editors of 
this work cannot refrain from expressing their heartfelt pleasure, at the flat- 
tering manner in which their endeavours to instruct and amuse; to make the 
body’s health subservient to the mind’s ease, have been received. Respecting 
their future course, they would wish to proffer a few remarks. 

It has hitherto been a leading object with them, to present the greatest 
variety of facts, which were susceptible of being directly applied to the pre- 
servation of health, and preventing the inroads of disease; and while doing 
this, to remove prejudices, and to show the fallacy of many received opinions, 
which interfered with private or personal hygiene. 

In future, the Editors of this Journal propose to take a wider range, by 
investigating all the general causes of disease, and the means of prevention 
and mitigation—epidemic and contagious fevers—the seasons and localities, 
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under which they are most rife, and all other physical, not less than the mo- 
ral causes, modifying their progress and intensity, will be fully considered. 
Information on these topics ought to be widely circulated, so that popular 
opinion may not, in the time of actual danger, thwart and paralize profes- 
sional advice and skill. In no other way can the Medical Police of a coun- 
try be rendered efficient, and exercise a salutary guardianship over the 
public health. Quarantine regulations and sanitary laws, will come in for 
a full share of the notice of the Editors in their inquiries. 

The bearing of social regulations, as connected with the labour required 
of mechanics, artisans, and the industrious classes generally, will be consi- 
dered, and some of the prominent evils pointed out. 

The necessity of pusLic GyMNas1a—places for healthful and innocent re- 
creation, and of pusLic BaTus, for cleanliness and refreshment, will be re- 
commended, as heretofore, and still more pointedly insisted on. 

The practices adverse to health and morals, in schools and universities, 
will be also passed in review, and means of prevention indicated. 

Temperance, in its largest signification, will continue to be recommended 
by all the force of argument and variety of illustration, which so important 
a subject requires. 

Abuses in the erection and management of hospitals, infirmaries, and alms 
houses, shall receive a due share of attention. : 

Medical Jurisprudence, so far as it is adapted to popular comprehension 
and usefulness, will be discussed ; and all the leading evidence, to guide in a 
correct opinion of the questions of homicide, by poisoning, or external injury ; 
and of insanity, as removing personal responsibility, and requiring coercion 
and confinement, will be taught, and illustrations given by interesting cases. 

Private Hygiene, will still be set forth in the customary variety, which has 
proved hitherto so popular. Each organ of the body, its functions and derange- 
ment, and hygienic means of cure, will be discussed in succession, and, if 
necessary, its structure illustrated by drawings—due pains being always 
taken to prevent unpleasant allusions or expressions which could aught offend 
the most modest and fastidious. 

Various and extensive as is the course just sketched, it is not beyond the 
resources at the disposal of the conductors of the Journal. The stores of infor- 
mation, from the continent of Europe, especially France and Germany, would, 
of themselves, furnish an ample supply—stores which, tothe country at Jarge, 
would utterly be lost, without a dispenser, such as the Journal of Health. 
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Human body, temperature of, in 
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ing high degrees of heat, 527 note 
Humbug, 337 
Hunt’s denunciation of tobacco, 258 
Husbandmen, health of 286 
Hygiene, mistakes in 236 
Hypochondriacism, 262 
Incombustible cloth, 326 note 
Indian bread, 342 
Indulgence of grief, 25 
Infancy, passions of 221 
Infants, exercise of 264 
, diet of 379 
Infirmities of the senses mY 
Injuries, external, treatment of 376 
Institute of science and industry, 370 
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, seven ages of 240 
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Invalids’ oracle, 331 
Invalids’, resorts for 353 
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pitals of 348 
Is it catching ? 152 
Italy, Byron’s mode of living in 211 

» Peale’s notes on 298 
Jackson on water as a drink, 50 
Jelly from bones, 301-312 
Jewell, Bishop, an early riser, 230 
Johnson on water as a drink, 50 

on the effects of malt li- 
quors, 62 





on dress in tropical climates 158 
— on the cause of hhypochon- 





driacism, 262 
Kitchener’s invalids’ oracle, 331 
Labour and study, union of 137 
‘Ladies, garden operations for 231 
Latitudes, temperature of the hu- 

man body in different 159 
Laughter, health and 360 
Leake on water as a drink, 46 
Lemoine d’ Essoies on gaiety in 

education, 36 
Lessons of charity, 115 
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Life, preservation of, in cases of fire 323 
——, means of prolonging 256-355 








Lind on the location of Calcutta, 15 
Linnzus an early riser, 229 
Linnen for clothing, 156 
Liquor of milk, concentrated, 341 
Locke, temperance of 13 
Londe on water as a drink, 49 
Longevity, 99 
sateen » causes of 101-256 
———— of ecclesiastics, 257 
— ofthe princes & nobility, 16 





——- of the ancients, 31 
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Love melancholy, cure of 195 
Macnish on malt liquors, 61 
Maize or Indian bread, 343 
Malt liquors, effects of 61-275 
Malt liquors, deleterious ingredi- 

dients in 64 
Marley on giving opiates to chil- 

dren, 17 


Marshall on ardent spirits in warm 


climates, 241 
Materials for clothing, 155 
May, the first of 260 
Maxims for the decline of life, 57 
Meade’s School, notice of 236 
Means of prolonging life, 256-355 
Medical Science in China, 59 
Methodist church in favour of 

temperance, 97 
Melancholy from love, cure of 195 
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Miller on water as a drink, 9 | 
Millwrights, health of 288 
Milk, concentrated liquor of 341 
Milton on music as a school exer- 
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Minister’s, manner in which they 
injure their health, 
, the use of tobacco by 233 





Mineral water, bathing and 339 
Mirror of the graces, 7 
Mistakes in hygiene, 236 


Moisture a cause of fever, 3) 
Moral causes of disease, 

Moral and sanative effects of music 
More, Sir Thomas, an early riser, 229 
Moreau de Jonnes on the average 


of ages in Europe, 256 
Mosely on water asadrink, = 13-50 
Mother’s Book, 365 
Mother, child ruined by a 97 


Music, moral and sanative effects of 147 

, vocal 307 
Musical talent, on what dependant, 310 
Muslin clothing, 156 
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Natural Science 304 
Naval officers, hints to 105 
Nervous disorders of females 223 
Newton, his temperance, 18 
New-York, temperance in 304 
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Physicians in favour of 
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Nobility of Europe, longevity of the 16 


Nutrive maxims and reflections, 209 
Oaten bread, 344 
©’Connell’s denunciation of whi | 
key, 259 
Officers, Naval, hints to 10x 
Oifensive breath, 305 
Olympic games, BR 
Oneida Institute, 370 
Opiates injarious to children, 17 
Our neighbourhood, 293 
Paley an early riser, 230 


Panacea, Swaim’s, new analysis of 302 
Paregoric Elixir, injurious effects of 18 


Parkhurst an early riser, 230 
Parr on water as a drink, 43 
Partial exercise of the faculties 107 
Parties and balls of children, 170 
Passions of infancy, 221 
Patridge on the advantages to 
health from walking, 122 
Patent painting, 220) 
Patriotism, Irish, 239 
Patronus Magnus, 333 
Paviers, health of 288 


Pearl’s letter on the diet of students 120 
Pearson on warming houses, 134 
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Pedant and sailor, S05 
Peirson’s Address, 145 
Pennsvlvania hospital, 33-66 
—_—— temperance society, 113 
Pestilence, causes of 37 
Physician, an amateur 32 
Physical education, influence of, 

on longevity, __ 102 
Physical education at Hofwyl], 280-313 
nie ——- prudent 347 
Pickles, 10 
————, proper vessels to preserve LI 
Pleasures of a garden, 243 
Poisonous cheese, 73 
Poor and rich, different longevity of 40 
Pomme on water as a drink, 49 
Potatoe, its first introduction into 

France, 300 
Potable water from that ofthesea 131 
Pound Cake, 139 
Preservation of beauty, 88 
Priestly an early riser, 230 
Princes and nobility of Europe, 

their longevity, 16 
Purfessor of medical science, 305 
Quack, the 366 

, aneedote of a 305 

Quackery, new exhibition of 75 


Quarterly Review, the American 123 
Quitelet on the height of men in 





city and country, 370 
Race, the Grecian chariot, 382 
Radical doctrine, 258 
Readers, address to 385 
Regular sleep, 155 

favourable to lon- 

cevity, 103 
Religion dencavial +4 health, 232 
Resorts for invalids, 358 


Review, the American Quarterly 123 
Reynaud on the temperature of 


body in different latitudes, 139 
Rice, introduction of, into America 98 
Rich and poor, longevity of the 40 
Rome, Drunkenness at 299 
Rope makers, health of 288 
Rostan on water as a drink, 49 
Russian stoves, 140 

winter dress, 151 
Rye, spurred, morbid effects of 30 
Rye bread, 344 
Sailor and Pedant, 305 
Sanative effects of music, 147 
Saunders on water as a drink, 48 
Saving by not smoking, 302 
Scene changed, 162 


Scott, Sir Walter, an early riser, 231 
Scoutetten’s discourse to working 
men, 299 


Scriptures, the wine and strong 
drink of the 27-205 
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Seamen, 

Seamen, abstinence among 
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Sea water rendered palatable by 





distillation, 131 
Season, the 291 
Senses, infirmity of the 357 
Sewall on temperance, 267 
Sheridan’s means for strengthen- 

ing the voice, 40 
Sickly cities, hint for 15 


Sight, weak, means of improving, 374 
injured by use of spectacles, 374 





Sleeplessness, 200 
Sleep, regular 155 
Snuff, effects of, onthe breath, 365 
Soap, 33D 
Soda fountain, 304 
Solitary confinement, 93 


Soup, economical 301-312 
Spectacles, injury of sight from bad 374 








Sports, winter 131 
Spurred rye, morbid effects of 30 
Stahl on water as a drink, 45 
St. Augustine, climate of O4 
Statistics of France and G. Britain, 303 
Stature, causes of difference in 21 
Steam doctoring, 225 
——- effects of 209 
Stoves, Russian 140 
Strong drinks, 26 
and wines of the Scrip- 

tures, 27--205 
Struve on amusements and toys 

of children, 70 
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Students, cause of ill health in 96 
——, diet of 120 
Study, union of labour and 137 
Sudden death from cold water, 32 
Superfluous hair, 135 
Sugar-Preserves, 55 
Summer complaint, 367 
Swaim’s panacea, 302-337 
Sydenham on water as a drink, 48 
Symptoms, 118 
Tartar of the teeth, 347 
Tastes, different 241 
, for fluids, natural & fictitious 380 
Teeth, diseased, causes 345 
effects of decayed 363 
Temperance, 42-82 
, Hosack on 12 
— » profits of 82 
———_— preservative of beauty, 89 
——-—— Methodist church in 
favour of 98 
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Temperance Society, Hibernian 177 
Temperance Addresses, 266 
in New York, 304 
Societies, members of 304 
Temperate man, old age of a 71 
Temperature, equal, of houses, 13: 
of the body in dif- 
ferent latitudes, 
Thackrah on the influence of em- 
ployments on health, 
Thirst, 
Times gone by, 
Tobacco, use of, by ministers, 233 
» saving by not using 302 
, effects of, on the breath, 365 
-, denounced by Hunt, 258 
Tooth-ache, 364 
Trades productive of consumption, 265 
Trotter on the use of ardent spirits, 270 
Vaccination, 282 
Van Sweiten on water asadrink, 45 
Variable climates, 19 
Vaux on solitary confinement, 93 
Vaux’s address, 288 
Veal, case 304 
Vegetables, unhealthy 66 
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Ventilation of cellars, importance of 361 
a means of preventing 
pestilence, 
of houses, its impor- 


373 
portance, 384 
Villerme on the causes of differ 
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on the height of men in 

city and country, 
Virtues of wine, new 


Vision defective, 
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Voval music, 
Voice, preservation of the 
Voluptuary cured, 171-184 
Walking, 121 
Wallis on water as a drink, 46 
Walls, to preserve, from dampness, 178 
Warming houses, on 30--140 
Warm climates, ardent spirits in 241 
Water, use of in warm climates, 13 
opinion of physicians on, as 
a drink, 42 
the best drink for seamen, 109 
—_* “© for children, 145 
of the sea rendered palata- 
ble by distillation, 
—-—— sudden death from cold 
——— Barton on, as a drink, 
Franklin on, asa drink, 335 
Kitchiner on, asadrink, 331 
the only drink necessary, 381 
Wear and tear, 369 
Wheaten bread, 342 
Whiskey, denunciation of, by 
O’Connell, 239 
Winds a cause of fever, 7 
Wine, on the use of 27--207--271 
Wine, new virtues of 158 
Wines and strong drink of the 
Scriptures, 27--205 
- alcohol contained in different 271 
Winter sports, 13k 
clothing in Russia, 151 
Windows and doors, double 150 
Woman, profession ofa 190 
Women of China, 203 
Working men discourse to 299 
Zimmerman on water asa drink, 45 
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